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COMMEMORATION OF D’OVIDIO 


HEN the noble heart of Francesco d’Ovidio ceased to beat, 

Europe lost the greatest of her remaining Romance scholars, 
and those Romanists whose privilege it had been to know the great 
master lost an admired and beloved leader. Fitting it was that a 
commemoration of such a man should be held in the old Accademia 
Pontaniana, to which he had belonged, and that his eulogy should 
be pronounced, on Nov. 22, 1931, by one of his former pupils, a 
fellow-native of the province of Molise, the learned and eloquent 
Professor Emanuele Ciafardini. On this occasion, at which we 
should all have liked to be present to contribute our share of affec- 
tion, the orator told the moving story of his teacher’s life and ac- 
complishment. D’Ovidio began his study of Latin, so fruitful of 
results, at the age of eight. The next year, his family moved to 
Naples, which has been so identified with him. After his schooling 
in that city, he became a student at Pisa, where he met that other 
great scholar, Pio Rajna, afterwards his lifelong friend. At Bologna, 
where he began to teach, he had the good fortune to make the ac- 
quaintance of Maria Bertolini, destined to be his gifted, helpful, and 
devoted wife. After Bologna came some years in Milan, whence he 
was soon transferred to Rome, then to Naples, finding there among 
his colleagues, to his delight, the great Francesco de Sanctis. His 
Neapolitan chair he could never be induced to leave. There he taught 
Italian literature, Greek and Latin grammar; and there he produced 
his memorable studies of Dante. For fifty years, undeterred by long- 
endured partial blindness, he held the professorship of Neo-Latin, 
adored by his pupils, admired by the whole world of scholars. There, 
upon the completion of his last work on Dante, he died. In the 
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words of Michelangelo Schipa: “Dio, che lo cred Maestro, quando 
la legge umana gli ha vietato d’insegnare, ha voluto chiamarlo a sé.” 
An excellent idea of his friends and admirers has launched the pub- 
lication of his complete works in a form at once dignified and acces- 
sible, which ought to find an honored place in all our academic li- 
braries. Professor Ciafardini’s address has been printed by the Ac- 
cademia Pontaniana in Naples. 
C. H. GrannGENT 
Harvard University 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ITALIAN 


I. The next annual meeting of the Association will take place 
in New Haven, Connecticut, in connection with the Italian Group 
at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America, which is to be held December 29, 30, and 31, 1932, on the 
invitation of Yale University. Any member wishing to read a paper 
at this meeting is requested to communicate with the President, 
Professor Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
before October 15, giving the title of his paper and a brief synopsis. 
Papers will be limited to fifteen minutes each. 


II. Proposed amendments to the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion should be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
not later than November 1, that they may be included in the Decem- 
ber /talica along with the detailed announcement of program for the 
annual Group and business meetings. 
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SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES BY CENTURIES 


III 
THE CINQUECENTO 


O OUTLINE adequately a course on the most brilliant, varied, 

and fascinating century in the history of Italian literature would 
require the knowledge of a Flamini and the skill of a Symonds, com- 
bined with a wisdom, judgment, and understanding which no human 
critic (save perhaps, in his own estimation, Benedetto Croce) ever 
has attained. The present inadequate scheme is offered purely as a 
tentative suggestion, in the hope that it may prove a stimulus to 
fruitful criticism if to nothing else. 

I shall assume that no useful purpose would be served by any 
discussion here of pedagogical detail. I should like, however, to make 
one suggestion at the outset. In order that the student may have 
a maximum of direct knowledge of the literature of the Cinquecento 
itself, it will be well if his “required reading” be confined as far as 
possible to the works of sixteenth-century writers, such subsidiary 
information as is indispensable being almost all supplied in discus- 
sions or “lectures” by the instructor. Every member of the course 
should be required to purchase and keep by him Rossi’s Storia della 
Letteratura italiana Vol. I1: Il Rinascimento (Milan, Vallardi) ;' 
but this should be, as far as the course is concerned, essentially for 
reference only. One can hardly praise too highly Rossi’s admirable 
little volume; but it will be infinitely more valuable to the student 
if it is read after the most thorough possible study of the period. In 
the case of such critics as De Sanctis, this is of course still more 
imperative: the work of Ariosto, Machiavelli, Aretino, or whom you 
will, must be read first, and pondered; then what the pundit has to 
say about it. —Only advanced and graduate students, obviously, 
are qualified for the work we are considering.* 


THE GENERAL BACKGROUND (1): In approaching the study of 
such a century as the Cinquecento, it is essential to have clearly in 
mind both its general significance in relation to the periods that went 
before, and something of its own political and social history. The 


1 The instructor must make sure that his copy is up-to-date, since the latest 
editions are not only revised, but in very large part rewritten. 

21 shall devote the major part of the space at my disposal to a series of more 
or less general considerations, leaving a few matters of detail for a brief final note. 

% The figure in parenthesis after each topic heading roughly suggests the num- 
ber of time-units to be given to its consideration. The total amounts to thirty 
units; thus for a year’s course each unit represents a week; under the “quarter” 
system there must be about 2% units to each week; etc. 
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tide of literature in the vernacular had risen through the Duecento 
to the high water mark of Dante, its champion and its highest expo- 
nent; and remained at a high level till the middle of the Trecento, 
with Petrarch’s Canzoniere and the varied labors of Boccaccio. After 
the mid-Trecento (though many of Petrarch’s lyrics and various 
works by other hands belong to these decades), there was a marked 
ebb in the writing of Italian for about a hundred years; while an 
interest for literature in Latin, and the study of man’s mind and its 
expression in the ancient classics, led to that keen and growing con- 
cern with life on earth, and form, and beauty, which we know as 
Humanism. In the later Quattrocento, men of letters, still holding 
fast to antiquity, yet showed a swiftly growing interest in popular 
themes and in Italian forms; so that the Cinquecento found all Italy 
enthusiastic and alert in mind: on the one hand steeped in the style 
and wisdom of the ancients, and profoundly convinced of their fun- 
damental power and importance; on the other, eager and well- 
equipped to explore and to express the gaiety, the brilliance, and the 
mystery of the life it lived and watched about it. The new-found art 
of printing wrought at the same time revolution in men’s attitude 
to literature and learning. These were now within the reach of all, 
since every man might now own easily not one but numerous books; 
and for one man that had read or written “literature” in the preced- 
ing century, there were thousands in the Cinquecento reading and 
writing and seeing themselves in print. This of course meant a far- 
reaching change, not merely quantitative, but in the whole spirit 
and scope of literature, with public opinion rising as a new and 
powerful force. —Something of this (and much more, obviously) 
must be set forth, expanded, illustrated, discussed, in the opening 
hours of any Cinquecento course. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE CENTURY (14): So much of the 
literature of the century was affected in one way or another by its 
political history that a brief summary, emphasizing the essential 
points, is indispensable. Any instructor can make his own outline 
by picking out the high points in the D’Ancona and Bacci Notizie 
Storiche for the century (Manuale. . Vol. Il). The chief popes, 
Alessandro VI, Giulio II, Leone X, Clemente VII and VIII, Paolo 
III and IV, Pio IV and V, Gregorio XIII, Sisto V, should be placed 
and briefly characterized by their significance in connection with 
general morals, with the Temporal Power, with patronage of Art and 
Literature, the sack of Rome, Reformation, Council of Trent, In- 
quisition, Calendar reform, Vatican library, Index, etc. Venice, 
Florence, Mantua, Milan, Ferrara and other towns should be asso- 
ciated with their chief activities, literary and political, and with their 
forms of government and ruling families. For the first half, roughly, 


4 Pietro Aretino, the first modern “journalist,” courted for his propagandist 
strength by Emperor, King of England, King of France, and a host of others; 
Castiglione, with his appeal to public opinion in the Cortegiano; etc., etc. 
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of the century, Italy must be thought of as battle-ground for the 
rival ambitions of France and Spain, especially for Francis I and 
Charles V; while the general current of the second half shows the 
rise of Savoy and Piedmont in the North and of the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany in the centre, the growing influence of Spain (under Philip 
II) on politics and manners almost everywhere else in Italy, and the 
increasing pressure of Rome, as a result of the Counter-Reformation 
and the Council of Trent (with Venice standing almost alone to cham- 
pion some liberty of expression), throughout the whole peninsula. — 
Something of these developments should be carefully noted, for they 
made themselves so definitely felt in the literary field: the wide dif- 
ference, for example, in the genius of Tasso from that of Ariosto was 
indubitably emphasized, if not partly caused, by the altered atmos- 
phere of his time; the sudden decrease soon after the mid-century 
in naughty stories told at the expense of churchmen obviously had a 
similar cause—the Counter-Reformation, Council of Trent, Index, 
etc.; and so on. 


THEORIES OF LINGUISTIC AND PoETIC (1%): The question of 
the literary language was so prominent and so keenly debated 
through the century, from Bembo down to Beni, that it must be 
given due consideration. It may best be taken up early, since it 
links up closely with the general position of the Cinquecento in re- 
lation to the past. The influence of Bembo through the first half- 
century can hardly be too strongly emphasized, though Tolomei’s 
contribution and Speroni’s, for example, should be mentioned, and 
the heterodox theories of Trissino and others duly noted. 

In close connection with the Lingua matter comes the general 
question of literary theory and criticism, which loomed ever larger 
in men’s minds as time went on, and found expression in the great 
treatises of Trissino, Minturno, Tasso, and a host of others, as well 
as in the ponderous commentaries (Castelvetro’s above all) on Aris- 
totle. —Here, as for the other questions so far treated, little can be 
profitably assigned for student reading. The various trends and in- 
fluences at work must rather be described, discussed, and illustrated 
by the instructor, who will draw material for his treatment from 
Flamini, Rossi, Trabalza, and others cited in the final note below— 
as well, of course, as from the Cinquecento works involved. 


LYRIC POETRY (2/2): This genre may very conveniently be 
taken up thus early, as being i in close connection with the theoretical 
treatises of the time, especially those on linguistic. For lyric poetry, 
as for the general Lingua canon, the word of Bembo (establishing a 
strong reaction against such “quattrocento secentisti” as Serafino, 
Tebaldeo, and their immediate successors Baldassarre Olimpo and 


5 For a rough consideration of one aspect of Renaissance literary criticism 
(noting especially the shift of authority from Cicero and Quintilian—both in Rhet- 
oric and Poetic—to Aristotle, after the mid-century), see also Modern Philology 
XXV, 293-312. 
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Panfilo Sasso) soon became the law. With Bembo dead, style, spe- 
cially in lyric poetry, lapsed gradually back into extravagance until 
the century ended in full Marinismo. Some of the poems of Bembo, 
della Casa, Guidiccioni, Stampa, Tasso, and others should be read,— 
including some of Michelangelo’s, despite their awkwardness of form, 
and of Vittoria Colonna’s, perhaps, despite their general triviality. 
Besides the inevitable Flamini, the instructor will doubtless use and 
refer in his discussion to Fortunato Rizzi’s L’Anima del Cinquecento 
e la lirica volgare (Milano, 1928), and Graf’s chapters on ‘Petrar- 
chismo” and “Antipetrarchismo” in his Attraverso il Cinquecento 
(Torino, 1888—or later edition). It is of great importance that full 
emphasis be laid on the popularity of lyric poetry throughout the 
Cinquecento: almost all writers, almost every educated man indeed 
—and many with but little education—wrote at least some sonnets; 
and the lyric volumes printed in the century were many thousands. 

NARRATIVE POETRY (5): The student’s reading here will be es- 
sentially in Ariosto and in 'Tasso—as much as possible, of course, in 
both. If both the Furioso and the Gerusalemme can be read in full, 
so much the better; if not, the Ford and Ford Romances of Chival- 
ry (New York, Henry Holt) presents a good selection fully 
annotated. Those who prefer to use Italian texts may try the selec- 
tions in the D’Ancona and Bacci Manuale . . ., or choose passages 
themselves from the Sansoni or from other editions. Something must 
be noted, naturally, of the historical development of this genre, and 
emphasis laid on the fact that Furioso and Gerusalemme are merely 
the two best out of hundreds of such poems written in the Cinque- 
cento.® 

For the more strictly epic genre, mention and brief discussion 
of Trissino’s ill-fated /talia Liberata should suffice. 

BURLESQUE AND SATIRICAL POETRY (2): Berni and Grazzini are 
of course the best-known figures here; but the satires of Ariosto 
must not be neglected, and should be characterized—as contrasted 
in subject matter, for example, with those of Nelli. The origin and 
spread of “Pasquinate” must be touched upon; and the burlesque 
Chivalric Romances, Folengo’s macaronic Baldus, especially, and 
Aretino’s Orlandino, need at least some mention and discussion; so 
also do the rustic burlesques, most often done in dialect (Beolco, 
Calmo, and the rest), though students need not be expected to read 
much—if any—of them. 

TRAGEDY (1%), being for the most part unsuccessful and, in 
comparison, of little import in the Cinquecento, may be handled 
briefly. Students should read Trissino’s Sophonisha as a fair exam- 
ple of what Cinquecento tragedy was meant to be—a matter of poetic 
recitation rather than dramatic representation. They must be warned 
not to judge this type by the criteria for judging twentieth-century 


6 Note, for example, the hundred-odd in the Plimpton Collection at Wellesley 
(Miss Jackson’s Catalogue ...), and the familiar bibliographies of Melzi and 
of Tosi. 
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tragedy: that would be criticizing oratorio for not being opera. — 
For reading, Aretino’s Orazia is another interesting example (albeit 
sui generis), which has both moments of high pathos (in Celia’s 
scenes) and a brief instant of slapstick comedy relief; while Tasso’s 
Torrismondo, though it have no other virtue, is at least by Tasso. 
Mention must be made of Speroni’s Canace and of the Orbecche of 
Giraldi, if only for the wide and long discussion they aroused. But 
on the whole we may pass swiftly over Tragedy, touching briefly 
upon the classic heritage, and noting the difference in the influence 
of Seneca and of the Greeks. 

coMEpy (4): This is a far more important subject in the period. 
Every student should approach it by reading, if he has not already 
done so, one or two plays (almost inevitably, alas, in a translation) 
from Plautus and from Terence: Mostellaria, Aulularia, Miles Glori- 
osus, Phormio, Heautontimorumenos, Andria, or what you will. 
Time may be saved, if necessary, by the instructor’s merely sum- 
marizing a few classic plots: what is essential is that he pick out and 
emphasize in these Latin plays the more traditional (universal?) 
characters: the lover, and his disapproving father, the shrewd slave 
or servant—ever on the side of youth—, the “parasite” (in modern 
English “gate-crasher”), the miser, the braggart soldier, and so fol- 
lowing. Something of the technique must be discussed: the scene, 
laid always in the street or streets on which appear the houses of 
the most essential persons; the over-working of the “agnition-motif” 
or homo ex machina—long-lost daughters, sons, or sisters turning up 
exactly as and when required; the use of monologue; etc. This 
should enable students to note for themselves the classic as opposed 
to the novella elements in any Cinquecento plot; also to observe 
which characters are traditional (though usually they fit exactly in 
a sixteenth—often in a twentieth—century setting), and which— 
pedant, astrologer, alchemist, friar-hypocrite, and so on—are new- 
introduced from sixteenth-century life or current story. That al- 
most all these comedies will lack a certain delicate reticence largely 
associated with the middle nineteenth century in England must be 
explained, needless to say, as part both of the classic and of the 
novella heritage. —-With America’s Sanctuary and England’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover now on regular “reserve” shelves for some college 
courses, I assume our students of the Cinquecento are prepared to 
read almost anything that comes their way. If not, the hapless in- 
structor must do what he can; as far as comedy is concerned, Caro’s 
Straccioni, although rather dull, seems alone indicated. For the 
stronger, Aretino’s Cortegiana,* Gelli’ s Sporta, Grazzini’s Strega, per- 


7In discussing Aretino one must be careful to avoid the pitfall into which 
simple Symonds fell so heavily. Messer Pietro’s oscillation from pornography to 
piety, however certainly it mark him as no saint, yet does not necessarily prove him 
a hypocrite. —Having read his works, and observed some rather similar characters 
in this twentieth century, I am inclined to believe that both his moods, in their 
different way and at different times, were quite sincere. 
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haps one of Ariosto’s plays—any or all of these, as well as Bruno’s 
curious Candelaio, might be suggested; while the tougher fibred may, 
if they will, try the Mandragola. The usual points are to be looked 
for: style, versification (if in verse), exposition, action, characteri- 
zation, dialogue, humor, emotion, naturalness, motivation of en- 
trances and exits, etc. Over-forced coincidence will be found, as al- 
ways, the besetting sin. And for this as for other genres, it is essen- 
tial to make students realize the fact that thousands of comedies 
were written and many hundred printed in the course of the century. 
The average student (often, it must be admitted, through the fault 
of his instructor) is painfully prone to take each work—or at best 
each author—that he reads or hears about as an entirely disconnected 
unit: it is of the utmost importance that each work be thought of 
and considered both in itself (aesthetically if you will) and as part 
and representative of a greater body of similar works, combining 
with other activities and genres in any period to form the exterior 
manifestation—literary, social, and political—of life. 


Commedia dell’ Arte: ‘Though not strictly literature, this type 
demands at least a brief exposition, emphasizing the stock characters, 
on the part of the instructor, who will use perhaps primarily C. Mic’s 
La Commedia dell’ Arte (Paris, 1927: some of the illustrations are 
worth calling to the attention of the class) and the invaluable anthol- 
ogy of E. Petraccone: La Commedia dell’ Arte . . . (Napoli, 1927). 
Massimo Traiano’s account of a 1568 performance (Petraccone, pp. 
297-301) may very profitably be assigned for reading. Something 
in this connection should be said anent the rise of the professional 
companies of actors—the Uniti, the Gelosi, etc—; the coming of 
— on to the stage—Isabella Andreini for example—; and so 
ortn. 


Pastoral Drama, and the pastoral in general, also naturally 
come under Comedy, though something necessarily will have been 
said on this score while discussing lyric poetry, since the pastoral 
convention was widely exploited, starting with Molza and with Var- 
chi, in the sonnet form. —Here Tasso’s 4minta and the Pastor Fido 
of Guarini are most obviously indicated, though scores of other 
drammi boscherecci saw the light in the last decades of the century. 
Side by side with this type of pastoral (whose lineage runs, as all 
know, from Theocritus and Vergil through Dante’s Latin eclogues, 
Boccaccio’s idylls, Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Castiglione, Beccari, Tasso, 
Guarini, and a hundred others down to the Arcadia of the Settecento) 
must be noted the realistic or burlesque pastoral, already referred 
to under BURLESQUE and Satire. This has its roots more in the 
market-place than in the library; it found its chief Cinquecento ex- 
ponent early in the century in Angelo Beolco.8 “Lo Strascino,” An- 
drea Calmo, and others carried on the type, which tended more and 


___ 5 Beolco’s works are shortly to be published by Laterza of Bari, a cura di 
Emilio Lovarini, the greatest living authority on the subject. 
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more to dialect expression; Bergamo soon replacing Padua as the 
town from near which came the quaintest rustic characters. 

THE NOVELLA (3) in the Cinquecento usually follows the tradi- 
tional “framework” method which Boccaccio had made immortal and 
inevitable. There are, however, a few isolated novelle—Machiavel- 
li’s Belfagor for one—; and a certain number of writers who avoid 
the strict cornice either by modifying its form (as Doni, for example, 
did) or by following an entirely different path—as did Bandello in 
imitation of Masuccio Salernitano. Students should note how some 
novellieri include all manner of tales (Bandello, Giraldi, etc.), while 
others are quite distinct in tone, as Straparola with his fairy tales 
or Erizzo with his high moral earnestness. There is, of course, a 
tendency to greater reticence, especially with regard to Church and 
clergy, after the Council of Trent and the changed outlook partly 
caused by it, partly productive of it. Some reminder of the activities 
and results of the two Indices, Expurgatorius and Prohibitorum, will 
be timely here, together with a word on the various mistreatments 
of Boccaccio, including those of “I Deputati,” Salviati, and Groto. 
In his reading, the student should observe for each tale what is the 
part played by the plot or situation, what by character; the essence 
of good story-telling lying as always in the reaction of character on 
situation. He should note the general tone or spirit—whether the 
author’s attitude towards life be sympathetic, critical, healthy, or 
the reverse—; the author’s skill or lack of it in building up the back- 
ground; the efficacy of the descriptive passages; etc. The common 
weaknesses of early novellieri—overlong introductions, descriptions 
too detailed and yet not clearly drawn, monologue overworked, and 
the rest—should carefully be watched in all the writers studied, and 
their comparative importance thought out on this score as well as 
on the basis of their reputation and contemporary influence. As for 
what shall be read, students may be left to choose their own five, 
ten, or more stories from each of the best-known writers; the instruc- 
tor may assign specific tales; or (perhaps best) a combination may 
be used: of twelve tales, for example, to be read from any author, 
five or six may be specifically required, and the rest left to the indi- 
vidual student’s choice. In picking out the tales he wishes to read, 
the student should, of course, be guided by the summary analyses 
given in the index to almost any edition. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. (5): Machiavelli is here the obvious 
key figure. Of his works, as much as possible should be read; partly 
at least, owing to their difficulty, in class. Some reading too in 
Guicciardini is desirable, to clarify the familiar distinction between 
his method and the Secretario’s. Important though they be, the his- 
tories of Bembo, Varchi, Adriano, Segni, Paruta, et al., can probably 
be given no more than hurried mention and brief characterization; 
while Giovio, though far less worthy, must also for his influence be 
given some brief attention. Biography, auto- and otherwise, apart 
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from Giovio and some minors, finds its best-known exponents in the 
plastic artists Cellini and Vasari. Of Cellini one can hardly read too 
much; in Vasari the lives of a few of the better known figures— 
Rafaello, Andrea del Sarto, Michelangelo, etc.—will suffice. Except 
for Machiavelli, the theorists on politics and economics will probably 
have for present purposes to be neglected, though the instructor 
should if he can squeeze in at least an incidental word or two on 
Botero and on Paruta. 

MANNERS, ETC. (1-2): There remain for consideration a vast 
host of treatises on sundry subjects, only a few of which are usually 
accorded any notice. ‘Those on manners, love, and woman are per- 
haps the most significant. The Cortegiano should be read whole, if 
possible; of the Galateo a chapter or two will probably suffice. Other 
works on the Gentleman, together with the Civil Conversazione of 
Stefano Guazzo, the Vita Civile of Giraldi, the various works on 
parlor games (Ingegneri, Bargagli, and others), on outdoor sports 
(Scaino’s Giuoco della Palla for example, Bardi on Football, etc.), 
the several treatises on hunting, hawking, country life in general, and 
so forth, should be mentioned, in order that the student may at least 
know, as so few do, that works like these were being written and 
read in astonishingly large numbers in the Cinquecento.? The same 
holds true for the various treatises on Love, Platonic and otherwise: 
Bembo’s exalted exposition in the closing pages of the Cortegiano 
may be noted as in large part a summary of the ideas earlier set forth 
in his Asolani, and as a sample of the thoughts men held and wrote 
down on the subject. So for the theorists on Woman, and the rest.! 
Time doubtless will let little if any of this be set for reading; but 
at least the fact should be accentuated that scores of treatises on 
these and on almost every subject (usually in the form of dialogues) 
—on medicine, war, duelling, education, law, imprese, letter-writing, 
travel, and a host of other matters—were being printed and widely 
read by an ever-growing public as the century wore on.!! 


9In this interesting field a useful guide (though not well-organized) will be T.F. 
Crane’s book Jtalian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century (New Haven, 1920). 
See also, especially for its copious list of works, Italian and otherwise, on the subject 
of the Gentleman, R. Kelso’s Doctrine of the English Gentleman (Urbana, 1929). 

10 Leone Ebreo’s treatises are now available in the Laterza Scrittori d'Italia 
series; an earlier volume in the same series contains two or three Cinquecento Trat- 
tati d’ Amore; and another, some of the Trattati sulla Donna, with a useful classifi- 
cation of such treatises in its concluding notes. 

As characteristic of one aspect of society in Renaissance Italy, comment should 
be made on the fact that one of the best known treatises on Platonic love was 
written by a courtesan, Tullia d’Aragona. 

11 In connection with these speculative and theoretical treatises, the strength 
of Aristotle’s influence will be strikingly apparent. Regularly in the treatises on 
Love (and often, consequently, in the thought and phraseology of lyric poetry) Neo- 
platonism, so strong in later Quattrocento days, was still all-powerful; but in other 
matters, in discussions of politics, ethics, physics, honor and nobility, and many 
other things, phrase and idea, over and over again, have obviously been drawn 
from Aristotle. Even the pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata finds unexpected (and, as 


usual, unacknowledged) echoes in Cinquecento Italy. 
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VARIA (1-2): It is at this point, just before the final lectures 
and discussions summarizing, clarifying, unifying all the many- 
colored threads that have been handled through the course, that time 
should be found, if possible, for considering some of the most inter- 
esting of those Cinquecento writers who are so hard to classify that 
we can only call them “polygraphs.” Whimsical fellows such as 
Ortensio Lando, Doni, Gelli, and Garzoni (especially for his curious 
and invaluable Piazza Universale . ..) are deserving of attention, 
and of reading too if there is time; laborious popularizers and trans- 
lators like Domenichi, Ruscelli, Dolce, Sansovino, should at least be 
named, for they were honored in their generation—by many print- 
ings if by nothing else. 

The chief philosophers, from Pomponazzi down through Maggi 
and Vettori to Giordano Bruno, must also obviously be given some 
consideration; as much, indeed as time and a possible lack of interest 
in them will permit.!” 

CONCLUSION (1): The course will end, naturally, with an hour 
or two of summarizing and tying up loose ends, and a re-emphasis 
of the general considerations and suggestions which began it. 


I am fully aware that these all-too-summary suggestions and reminders do not 
strictly constitute a “syllabus.” I have preferred, since lack of space compelled a 
choice, to offer what I have felt would be most useful to the average instructor: 
a running indication of those signficant relationships and currents which, though 
for the most part known and charted, are so often missed by students through an 
over-emphasis on single works and authors. I leave it to each individual to decide 
to what extent he will conduct his lectures and discussions in Italian (certain con- 
siderations and theories will be hard enough for the average student’s comprehension 
even in English); what written papers he will require; how much biographical de- 
tail is desirable in the case of the major authors (anything that will help explain 
their several temperaments, ideas, and methods is obviously important); and so 
following. There will inevitably be a wide variation in the amount of textual read- 
ing and discussion to be done in class; it is perhaps worth noting that the texts which 
students usually find most difficult are Machiavelli’s Principe and Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso. At least a number of pages from both these should be read in class (and 
perhaps translated) at the outset, till the student has got well into the swing of 
each man’s style. Some of the Cortegiano also ought if possible to be so treated; 
other works remain at the discretion of the instructor. 

For general information and reference, the three successive volumes published 
by F. Vallardi of Milan in the Storia Letteria d'Italia series with the title // Cinque- 
cento will all be found of use. Toffanin’s is the latest, and most up-to-date from 
the bibliographical point of view; but it is not at all points reliable, and in some 
ways Flamini’s older volume is for reference still of greater value. Canello’s study, 
the first, appeared over half-a-century ago and is seriously hampered by its lack of 
an alphabetical index; but it is still on many points worth reading for its stimulating 
discussion. 

A number of volumes in the same publisher’s Storia det generi letterari series 
will also be found useful; especially Trabalza’s Critica Letteraria, Di Francia’s No- 
vellistica, Bertana’s La Tragedia, Sanesi’s La Commedia, and Carrara’s Poesia Pasto- 
rale. Much useful information, especially on the Lingua question, is contained in 


12 Discussion of the plastic arts will best have been included when Cellini 


and Vasari were in question, though the subject will presumably be given compara- 
tively little space in the course we are considering. High Renaissance painting, 
sculpture, architecture, must obviously be left essentially to the Department of 
Fine Arts. 
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Trabalza’s earlier volume Storia della Grammatica Italiana (Milano, 1908). Many 
questions are suggestively discussed in Toffanin’s La Fine dell’ Umanesimo (Torino, 
1920) and in his Che cosa fu ’'Umanesimo (Firenze, 1929); but Toffanin’s works 
must be used with some reserve, due weight being given to the exceptions taken 
by Bertoni in his reviews and comments for the Archivum Romanicum and Guor- 
nale Storico . 

Rossi’s brief but admirable volume has been noted elsewhere; also the inevi- 
table D’Ancona e Bacci Manuale ..., of which Vols. II, Il], and VI—the last 
for its important bibliographical additions—are for us especially in point. 

Most of the main texts for reading are available in adequately annotated 
editions in the classic series of Sansoni (Florence), Hoepli (Milan), Paravia (‘Tu- 
rin), and U.T.E.T. (also, of course, Turin). All of these are as a rule admirably 
edited; the volumes in the last named series are perhaps especially attractive in 
appearance, while the Sansoni texts are generally the most fully annotated, Cian’s 
Cortegiano and G. Lisio’s Principe being masterly examples. ‘The Paravia series is 
the cheapest; its paper unhappily bewrayeth it. —For certain texts the admirably 
edited but noteless Scrittori d’/talia series (Laterza, Bari) will have to be used; 
others again are most conveniently available in the less authoritative but very 
useful series got out by Carabba at Lanciano, or in Sonzogno’s Biblioteca Economica 
(Florence). 

A few specific references and suggestions for reading (in cases where no such 
material has been given above) conclude the tale: 

Lyric POETRY: ‘The best anthology is Eugenia Levi: Lirica Italiana nel Cinque- 
cento ... (Firenze, 1909). The Oxford Book of Italian Verse is also useful; like- 
wise the selections in the Manuale. . . 

NARRATIVE POETRY: Important studies are: Rajna’s Fonti dell? Orlando Furioso 
(2nd edit., Firenze, 1900); the works of Catalan, Bertoni, Hauvette, and Gardner 
on Ariosto and Ferrara; Solerti and Donadoni on Tasso; etc. For reading in the 
Orlando Furioso, a possible minimum selection would be Cantos I-VI; XVIII, 163- 
XIX, 42; XXII, 1-28; XXIII, 96—XXIV, 14; XXXIIT, 96—XXXIV, 6; XXXIV, 
47-87; XXXIX, 35-37, 45-61. 


BURLESQUE AND SATIRICAL POETRY: For reading: at least all of Berni and Grazzini 
that is in the anthologies: preferably much more. 


TRAGEDY and also comepy: L. Tonelli’s J/ Teatro Italiano. . . (Milano, 1924) will 
at points be found a useful supplement to Bertana and Sanesi. 


NOVELLA: Reading: At least the framework introduction in Grazzini, Giraldi, Stra- 
parola, and Erizzo, and a number of novelle from each, as well as from Bandello. 


E.g., for Bandello, I, novelle 1, 29, 41, 47, 58; II, novella 9; III, novelle 10, 26, 39, 50. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY: Reading: Machiavelli, // Principe (the whole, or at least 
Capitoli 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17, 18, 26); Storie Fiorentine, first and last chap- 
ters, and as much more as may be; anything from his minor works (see Manuale). 
Something from Guicciardini also should be read; etc. (as above). 


As I conclude these random notes, I earnestly hope that all who 
give a Cinquecento course, whether they follow or discard my rough 
suggestions, may find that brilliant century as stimulating and ab- 
sorbingly interesting as it invariably is to me. And may all who take 
their courses find a like experience. 

Wa ter L. Buttock 

University of Chicago 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


Compiled by 
Joun Van Horne 


University of Illinois 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bustico, Guido. Bibliografia del ’500. Milano, Fed. it. Bib. pop., 
1932. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Bontempelli, Massimo. La famiglia del fabbro. Milano, Mondadori, 
1932. L.12. 
A crime story. 

D’Amico, Silvio. Certezze. Milano, Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 
1932. L. 12. 
Orthodox point of view. 

Deledda, Grazia. La vigna sul mare. Milano, Treves-Treccani- 
Tumminelli, 1932. L.10. 
Short stories. 

Di Giacomo, Salvatore. Garofani rossi ed altre novelle. Napoli, 
Guida, 1932. L. 5. 
Neapolitan stories. 

Fiumi, Maria Luisa. Terra di lupi. Firenze, Barbéra, 1932. L.10. 
Novel of love and inherited talent. 

Palazzeschi, Aldo. Stampe del ’800. Milano, Treves, 1932. L.15. 
Reminiscences. 

Rosso di San Secondo. Climi di Tragedia: Per fare laiba: Amara: 
Lo spirito della morte. Milano, Treves, 1932. L.20. 
Collection of plays of various dates. 

Sajani, Goffredo. Sua Eccellenza il Cantastorie. Milano, Corbaccio, 
1932. 
Novel attacking criticism. 

Vivanti, Annie. Salvate le nostre anime. Milano, Mondadori, 1932. 
L. 10. 
Companion to Naja Tripudians. 
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CRITICISM 


Balestrino, Maria Teresa. Angelo Mazza. Milano, Societa Dante 
Alighieri, 1932. (Biblioteca della Rassegna, XV.) 
A complete monograph. 

Biscottini, Umberto. Poeti del Risorgimento. Livorno, Giusti, 1932. 
L. 15. 
Thoughtful essays. 

Bruno, Francesco. Narratori tradizionali. Salerno, Di Giacomo, 
1932. L.10. 
From Manzoni to Deledda. 

Busoni, Jaures. J/nterpretazioni. Firenze, “All’insegna del libro,” 
1932. 
On some contemporary authors. 

Fattorello, Francesco. JI giornalismo veneziano del ’700. Udine, 
“Rivista Letteraria,” 1932. 2 vols. L.35. 
Part of a general treatment of Italian journalism. 

Ragonese, Gaetano. Giovanni Verga. Roma, Maglione, 1931. L.10. 
A critical synthesis. 

Vinciguerra, M. Romanticismo, discussioni attuali. Bari, Laterza, 
1931. L.8. 
Discusses recent neronismo. 


EpITIONsS 


Bevilacqua, Enrico. Fioretti di Frate Lino da Parma. ‘Torino, Soc. 
Ed. Internazionale, 1931. L.8. 

Reflections of a modern friar. 

Debenedetti, Santorre. Testi antichi siciliani. ‘Torino, Chiantore, 
1931. 

Fourteenth century texts. 

Guicciardini, F. Diario del viaggio in Spagna. Firenze, Le Monnier, 
1932. L.70. 

Leopardi, Giacomo. Opere minori approvate di Giacomo Leopardi. 
Edizione critica ad opera di Francesco Moroncini. 

Bologna, Cappelli, 1931. 2 vols. 

Carteggio inedito di varii con Giacomo Leopardi, con lettere che lo 
riguardano, a cura di Giovanni e Raffaele Bresciano, con XIII 
documenti e X tavole. Torino, Rosenberg e Sellier, 1932. 
From the Ranieri papers. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. Le commedie: La Mandragola, Clizia. Intro- 
duzione e note di Domenico Guerri. Torino, Utet, 1932. 
(Classici italiani con note, 2* Serie, n. 39.) 

Tommaseo, Niccolo. Norme di vita dedotte dalla mia esperienza in- 
teriore. Saggi religiosi inediti, a cura e con prefazione di Piero 
Misciattelli. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1932. 1.12. 

New Tommaseo material. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


April-June, 1932 


Compi.ep By J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


ARTICLES 


A., R. “Jn Memoriam Elijah Clarence Hills 1867 - 1932.” J/talica 


IX, 44. 


Austin, H. D. “Di alcune metafore controverse nell’opera di Dante.” 


Firenze, Olschki, 1932. 54 pp. Estratto dal Giornale dantesco 
XXXIII. N.S. Annuario dantesco Ill. (From six lectures 
given at the University of Rome in June and July, 1931. Dis- 
cussion of twenty-three passages of the Divina Commedia con- 
taining metaphors. In most cases the meaning itself of the meta- 
phor is in question, but in all cases it is sought to show how 
the figure was suggested to the poet, by examining the context 
and resorting to recognized sources of all kinds. The chapters 
and passages are as follows:—‘Mirro”: Par. VI, 48: “la fama 
che volontier mirro.” “Vento”: Par. III, 119: “del secondo ven- 
to di Soave”; cf. MLN XLV, 234 ss. and /talica VII, 88. “Il 
tosco di Venere”: Purg. XXV, 132: “di Venere avea sentito il 
tosco.” “Gioia”: Par. XXIV, 89: “Questa cara gioia Sopra la 
quale ogni virtu si fonda.” “II ‘segno’ che ‘addita’”: Par. XXV, 
89: “Le nove e le scritture antiche Pongono il segno, ed esso 
lo mi addita.” “Cinosura dell’Empireo”: Par. XXX1, 27: “viso 
e amore avea tutto ad un segno.” “La flotta traviata”: Par. 
XXVII, 147: “si che la classe correra diretta.” ‘“Godi, Fio- 
renza”: Inf. XXVI, 2: “che per mare e per terra batti l’ali.” 
“Gravi cittadini”: /nf. VIII, 69: “coi gravi cittadin, col grande 
stuolo.” “La chiamata alle armi”: Par. XXIX, 112: “E quel 
tanto sono nelle sue guance.” “Aquilone e Austro”: Purg. 
XXXII, 99: “quei lumi. . . Che son sicuri d’Aquilone e d’Au- 
stro.” “Opinioni e giudizi”: Purg. VIII, 136-39: “cotesta cortese 
oppinione Ti fia chiavata in mezzo della testa. . . Se corso di 
giudicio non s’ arresta.” “II fil che fa la zona”: Par. X, 69: 
“quando I’aere é pregno, Si che ritenga il fil che fa la zona.” 
“Una grembiulata di fiori”: Purg. VII, 68-78: “dove la costa 
face di sé grembo. .. .” “II tornitore celeste”: Par. IX, 108: 
‘“! mondo di su quel di git torna.” “Il mantod’ un corollario”: 
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Par. VIII, 138: “un corollario voglio che t ammanti.” “Di 
vista in vista”: Par. XXX, 9: “cosi ’] ciel si chiude Di vista in 
vista.” “Cinto della sua preda”: Purg. V, 129: “di sua preda 
mi coperse e cinse.” “Pane salato”: Par. XVII, 58: “come sa 
di sale Lo pane altrui.” “I monti”: Par. XXV, 38: “levai li 
occhi a’ mont.” “Lo ‘scoglio’ che ci acceca”: Purg. II, 122 ss.: 
“Correte al monte a spogliarvi lo scoglio.” “Tra feltro e feltro”: 
Inf. 1, 105. “Dux?”: Purg. XXXIII, 43: “un cinquecento diece 
e cinque.”’) 

Bloom, Margaret. ‘Pietro Aretino, or Blackmailing in the Renais- 
sance.” The University of California Chronicle, April, 1932. 
Bullock, W. ‘Feminine Influence in Renaissance Literary Groups.” 

Part I. Atlantica, June, 1932. (The early literary societies to 
which women were not admitted. The 16th c. academies in 
which women were unusual members. Social literary groups 
surrounding famous women such as Isabella d’Este and Ve- 

ronica Gambara.) 

Indovina, Josephine L. “A Junior College Italian Course.” /talica 
IX, 33-37. 

La Piana, G. “Joachim of Flora: a Critical Survey.” Spec. VII, 
257-82. (An account of the works that have been and can prop- 
erly be attributed to Gioacchino da Flora, their contents, and 
the editions of those that have been published and are in process 
of publication. A critical review of the work that has been done 
and is being done on this author, which appears as far more 
extensive than most readers would suppose. Especial attention 
is given to the work of Fournier, Etudes sur Joachim de Flore 
et ses doctrines, 1909; Grundmann, Studien iiber Joachim von 
Floris, 1927; Buonaiuti, Gioacchino da Fiore, 1 tempi, la vita, 
il messaggio, 1931; Anitchkof, Joachim de Flore e les milieux 
courtois, 1931; and the contributions of Foberti, Benz, Bett, and 
Scudder. Professor La Piana’s own judgment of the significance 
of the author and of the value of the various studies examined 
gives unity and originality to this review.) 

Merlino, C. P. “A Valuable Collection of Castiglione’s Cortegiano.” 
Italica IX, 38. 

Miller, C. R. D. “Alfieri and America.” PQ XI, 163-66. (Refer- 
ences to America in the works of Alfieri: chiefly in the third 
book of Del principe e delle lettere, and in the Dialogo fra un 
uomo libero ed un liberto of the Misogallo, as well as in L’Ame- 
rica libera.) 

Severs, J. B. “Chaucer’s Source MSS. for the Clerkes Tale.” PMLA 
XLVII, 431-52. (Professor Severs has collated three Paris MSS. 
of Petrarch’s Latin version of Boccaccio’s story of Griselda, to 
supply a better text than that of the Basle MS. published by 
the Chaucer Society. He presents variant readings of five pas- 
sages in which the text of the Clerkes Tale is nearer to the new 


MSS. readings than to the text of the Basle MS., and of six 
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others in which the reverse is the case. He also undertakes to 
show by means of many parallel passages from the Clerkes Tale, 
the old French anthology entitled Le Menagier de Paris and a 
Paris MS. B.N. fr. 1165 containing an old French version of 
Petrarch’s Latin, that—as Professor A. S. Cook had said in RR 
VIII, 210-22—Chaucer used a French version as well as Pe- 
trarch’s, but that the French version in question was more like 
that of the MS. B.N. fr. 1165 than that of Le Menagier de 
Paris, which Mr. Cook supposed was the one used by Chaucer.) 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Mohammed and his Followers in Dante.” The 
Modern Language Review XXVII, 186-95. (To be summarized 
later.) 

Vittorini, D. “The Novecento” (“Syllabi of Literary Courses by 
Centuries” il). Jtalica IX, 39-43. 

Whaler, J. “Animal Simile in Paradise Lost.” PMLA XLVI, 534- 
53. (Comparison with animal similes in Dante, Trissino, Tasso, 
Ariosto, Boiardo, on pp. 538, 539, 540, 545, 549.) 

Wilkins, E. H. “Petrarch’s First Collection of his Italian Poems.” 
Spec. VII, 169-80. (The earliest autograph MS. of the poems, 
consisting of 11 pages which contain 24 sonnets and part of one 
canzone, as well as blank spaces and autograph marginal notes 
giving dates. It is now part of the Vatican MS. V.L. 3196. 
The order in which the poems were transcribed, which is not 
indicated by the modern numbering of the sheets, is determined 
chiefly by scrutinizing the variations in the handwriting, which 
leads to conclusions different from those of Quarta and Wulff. 
With the help of the marginal dates, some of which are those of 
the composition of the poems concerned, and from the contents 
of the poems, closely approximate dates can be determined for 
their transcription, and from these and preceding conclusions 
the dates of composition of the sonnets are determined: the date 
when the canzone was composed is already known approximately. 
One of the blank spaces probably contained a sonnet to which 
the two following sonnets are replies, and one or more sheets 
now lost probably preceded the first. Two of the 24 sonnets are 
by Dietisalvi and Gianfigliazzi. Of the others only 17 are in- 
cluded in, the final collection. One is the sonnet “Solo e pen- 
soso.” Four plates enable the reader to confirm the arguments 
founded on the variations in the handwriting.) 

Williamson, Marjorie. “Les Yeux Arrachés.” PO XI, 149-62. (On 
pp. 151 and 158 are mentioned Niccold Manucci’s Storia de Mo- 
gol and Levi’s I/ libro dei cinquanta miracoli della Vergine, 
which contain versions of the story studied in this article.) 


REvIEWS 


Bergin, T. G. In /talica 1X, 62-63. Purves, John (Editor), 4 First 
Book of Italian Verse. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1930. 
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Bigongiari, D. In Spec. VII, 296-302. J. E. Shaw, Essays on the 
“Vita Nuova.’ Princeton University Press, 1929. 

Boyers, W. H. In Italica 1X, 63-65. G. A. Cesareo, Studi e ricerche 
su la letteratura italiana. Palermo, etc., Sandron, 1930. 

Ceroni, V. In The Commonweal, May 11, 1932. “A Prize Transla- 
tion.” (Review of Professor Fletcher’s translation of the Divine 
Comedy.) 

Draper, J. W. In PQ XI, 220-21. C. G. Osgood’s Boccaccio on Po- 
etry. Being the Preface and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Books 
of Boccaccto’s “Genealogia deorum gentilium” in an English 
Version with Introductory Essay and Commentary. Princeton 
University Press, 1930. 

Fucilla, J. G. In /talica 1X, 65-67. Gino Raya, Masuccio Salerni- 
tano. Catania, Libreria Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1931. 

Harris, P. H. In RR XXIII, 152-55. Roberto Ridolfi, L’archivio 
della famiglia Guicciardini. Firenze, Olschki, 1931. 

Young, S. In The New Republic, April 13, 1932. “De Sanctis’ His- 
tory.” (Review of the translation by Joan Redfern.) 


Notices, ANNOUNCEMENTS 


American Library Association Bulletin, April, 1932. Announcement 
of M. M. Sweet, /talian Books for American Libraries. 

Atlantica, April, 1932. P. 54: The Sonnets of Petrarch translated by 
Joseph Auslander. New York, Longmans. P. 80: dn Italian 
Anthology ed. by Florence Trail. Boston, Bodger. —June. 
P. 176: Horse in the Moon and Tonight we Improvise by Luigi 
Pirandello, transl. by Samuel Putnam. New York, Dutton. The 
Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri transl. by Jefferson B. 
Fletcher. New York, Macmillan. roo Best Italian Books of 
1931, selected by the Permanent Italian Book Exhibition. New 
York. 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1931.” RR XXIII, 165-69. 
(Papini’s Gog; novels by Giuseppe Morpurgo, Delfino Cinelli, 
G. M. Commande, Fernando Palazzi, Gino Rocca; short stories 
by Luigi Tonelli, Massimo Bontempelli, Lucio D’Ambra, Fran- 
cesco Chiesa; plays by Sabatino Lopez, V. Schilird, Sem Benelli, 
G. A. Traversi-Grismondi, Putnam’s translation of Pirandello’s 
Come tu mi vuoi; poems by Ada Negri, Francesco Pastonchi, 
R. Balsamo Crivelli, Giuseppe Ungaretti; Croce’s /ntroduction 
to a History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century; the works 
of Angelo Sodini and of Nardelli and Livingston on D’Annunzio; 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s translation of Adriano Tilgher’s Ho- 
mo Faber; Joan Redfern’s translation of De Sanctis’ History of 
Italian Literature; the Enciclopedia Italiana; the national edition 
of the works of D’Annunzio; works of consultation.) 
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Bullock, W. L. “Italian Renaissance Studies in 1931.” Reprinted 
from Studies in Philology XXIX, No. 2, April, 1932, pp. 366-87. 
(A systematic bibliography concerning the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies in Italy. The items are grouped under general headings 
such as “General Studies,” “Art,” “Drama,” “Education,” “Hu- 
manism,” “Influence in France, in Spain, in England,” under 
names of cities, and separately under names of authors.) 

Furst, H. “D’Annunzio Finishes a New Book.” The New York 
Times Book Review, June 5, 1932. (Endosmé ou le banquet 
des philologastres, soon to be published. See /taly America So- 
ciety Bulletin V1, 119-20.) 

Harris, P. H. “Note on the Publication of Materials Drawn from 
the Guicciardini Archives.” RR XXIII, 155-56. (Alterations 
in the plans announced in RR XXII, 251-54: see /talica VIII, 
123. The Diario dell’andata in Spagna and the Discorsi politict 
e documenti riguardanti la politica estera di Clemente VII ecc. 
are to be published by Count Paolo Guicciardini.) 

Italica, June, 1932. Pp. 59-60: “Italian Courses in American Sum- 
mer Sessions”; p. 61: “Italian Language and Literary Courses 
in Italy.” 

Italy America Society Bulletin, May, 1932. Pp. 90-94: “Recom- 
mended Reading of Recent Books in Italian. A list of new Ital- 
ian books from a selection compiled for the Permanent Italian 
Book Exhibition by Salvatore Viola.” 

Jente, R. In MP XXIX, 510-11. Notices of Arthaber’s Dizionario 
comparato di proverbi e modi proverbiali italiani, latini, frances, 
spagnoli, tedeschi, inglesi e greci antichi con relativi indici siste- 
matico-alfabetici (Milano, Hoepli); and of L. Demauri (Ernesto 
Sarasino), Flores sententiarum: Raccolta di 5000 sentenze, pro- 
verbi e motti latini di uso quotidiano in ordine per materie con 
le fonti indicate, schiarimenti e la traduzione italiana (Milano, 
Hoepli, 1926). 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica IX, 45-46. 

Williamson, M. In MP XXIX, 504-505. Notice of 4n Old Italian 
Version of the “Navigatio Sancti Brendani,” ed. by E. G. R. 
Waters. Publications of the Philological Society, Vol. X. Ox- 
ford, 1931. 


ADDENDA 


Kennard, S. J. The Italian Theatre. New York, W. E. Budge, 
2 vols. (“A study of the Italian theatre from its inception to 
the present day.” Jtaly America Society Bulletin, V1, 79.) 

O’Brien, J. In The Bookman, January-February, 1932. Review of 
The Divine Comedy of Dante translated by J. B. Fletcher. 

La Piana, Angelina. “Recommended Reading in Contemporary 
Italian Literature.” The Wellesley Magazine, December, 1931. 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


At the Modern Language Meeting of the New England Association, which was 
held at Boston in May, Professor Alfonso De Salvio, of Brown University, who 
presided over the Italian Section, was made President of the Association for the 
year 1932-33. ‘The next Annual Meeting will be held at Brown. 

Dr. George La Piana, who has been Professor of Church History at Harvard 
since 1926, has been chosen as the first John Hopkins Morison Professor of Theology 
at the Harvard Theological School. Professor La Piana is said to be collaborating 
with Professor George B. Weston, of Harvard, in the preparation of an Italian 
Grammar, for the Century series. 

A fine example of the early illustrated volume, The Book of Troy, by Guido 
delle Colonne, printed at Augsburg by Giinther Zainer, about 1478, has been ac- 
quired by Harvard University. The only other recorded copy is in the Dresden 
State Library. 

Professor G. A. Borgese, of the University of Milan, last year Lecturer in Italian 
Culture at the University of California, will teach this year at Smith College, where 
he will give a course on the History of Criticism, and also at New York University 
where he will give a course on Italian Literature. 

Miss Emma Detti, Instructor in Italian at Smith College, returns this Fall from 
her year as Director of the College’s “Junior Year in Italy.” (See /talica for De- 
cember 1931, p. 124.) 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University has appointed a professor at every 
university in Italy to serve as its representative, for the purpose of helping Ameri- 
can professors and students in their studies or research work. 

The book treating of Italo-American relations in the time of Washington 
which the Casa Italiana will publish in commemoration of the second centenary 
of the birth of George Washington (see June J/talica, p. 55) will be ready in 
October. 

Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini has written a book: Come gli Americani sco- 
priron [Italia (1750-1850), which deals with the memoirs, papers, and correspond- 
ences of Americans in Italy during a century. It will be published by the Casa 
Treves in 1933. 

Besides five “General Courses” in Italian literature, which are offered this year 
at Columbia by Professors D. Bigongiari, Riccio, and Prezzolini, there is a ‘Special- 
ized Course,” on the “Bibliography of modern Italian scholarship,” given by Pro- 
fessor Prezzolini and Dr. Megaro; this course is required of all candidates for the 
A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Mr. Elio Gianturco, formerly Associate in Italian at the University of California, 
Berkeley, will teach French this year at the City College, New York. 

The San Francisco paper, L’/talia, in its number of August 8, had an interview 
by. Mr. Gianturco of the famous Roman dialect poet, Cesare Pascarella. 

The pamphlet entitled “The 100 Best Italian Books of 1931,” selected by Sal- 
vatore Viola, Director of the Permanent Italian Book Exhibition, New York City, 
has short helpful comments, as well as selections from reviews at home and abroad, 
under each title. There are also several appendices, which add considerably to the 
usefulness of the work; these include: “Translations into Italian, 1931”; “‘Additional 
Noteworthy Volumes of 1931”; “Reprints and New Editions which appeared in 
1931”; a list of Le Vite, edited by G. Lipparini; a list of “De Luxe, Rare and Gift 


*Communications suitable for this department of J/talica are solicited at all 
times by the Editor from Members of our Association and subscribers. Address: 
Editor of [talica, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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Books”; a selection of titles under the heading of “Around the World with Italian 
Writers”; a “Collection of Biographies” (including the 17 of the /tala gente dalle 
molte vite series); a list of recent publications in “Italian Contribution to the 
Goethe Centenary Celebration”; “Publications of First Months of 1932”; and an 
advertisement of the National Edition of D’Annunzio’s works, of which 32 volumes 
have been published up to date, and 12 or 13 more will appear within the next two 
years, completing the set. 

The first President of our Association, Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Prince- 
ton University, and the present incumbent, Professor Walter L. Bullock, of the 
University of Chicago, both chose England for their summer vacation this year. 

Owing to incomplete information, /talica erroneously stated that the summer 
courses in Italian at the University of Chicago would be given by Professor Bullock. 
They were taught, instead, by Dr. Hilda L. Norman. 

On June 1, the Italian club, “Gli Scapigliati,” of the University of Chicago 
presented three one-act plays at the Reynolds Club Theater: Bracco’s Un’ Avventura 
di viaggio, Bracco’s L’Internazionale, and A. Gnagnatti’s Agenore l'indeciso. During 
the intermissions Guido Mariotti presented his reminiscences of popular songs sung 
by Italian soldiers, and offered some admirable imitations of “street cries of Rome.” 

On June 12, Miss Lucile Welch, who had been teaching Italian at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for five years, married Mr. John T. Fain, of Nashville, Tennessee. 
Their address is Rochelle, Illinois, where Mr. Fain is in business. Professor John 
Van Horne will carry on the Italian classes at Hlinois for the first semester of the 
entering year. 

The Rev. A. R. Bandini, who recently completed the publication of his verse 
translation of the Divine Comedy, has been transfered from Cotati, California, to 
a new parish at Crockett, California. 

Cav. Umberto Olivieri, formerly of the Bank of America, San Francisco, has 
accepted a position at Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, California, where he 
will teach Italian language and literature. 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi’s new course, Dante’s Divine Comedy in English 
translation, at the University of California, Berkeley, started out very auspiciously, 
with an enrolment of over forty. 

Under the auspices of The New Review, a committee of eight American and 
eight Italian writers, plus the editor of that periodical, Samuel Putnam, who will 
act as chairman, will annually choose the three books published in United States, 
and the three published in Italy, which they shall deem the best of the year. The 
first vote, which will be taken in January, 1933, will consider books printed during 
the present calendar year. 

Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
has kindly consented to assist the Editor of Jtalica in the securing and editing of 
book reviews for our Bulletin. Communications and contributions in this line may 
therefore be addressed either to Professor Fucilla or to the general Editor. 

Your Editor earnestly bespeaks the active aid of all Members, whenever pos- 
sible, in helping him secure for /talica the advertisements which go so far toward 
making feasible the continuation of its publication. 


ABROAD 


On the fellowships of the Italian Government administered under the American- 
Italian student exchange, Lilian Louise Balboni, of Smith College, will study Italian 
Literature the coming academic year at the University of Florence; and James 
Howard Moulton Campbell, of Yale University, will pursue studies in the same 
field at the University of Rome. 

Miss Helen Franc, graduate of Wellesley College, who received the Eleonora 
Duse Fellowship of the Italy America Society for 1932-33, plans to make a thorough 
study of the mosaics in the Bapistery of Florence. 

Professor Angeline H. Lograsso, of Bryn Mawr College, sailed on August 3 
for a two-month stay in Italy where she will continue her research on Piero Maron- 
celli and Silvio Pellico. 
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Miss Martha F. Teach, Dottore in Lettere, University of Bologna 1931, sailed 
for Italy in August, to collect further materials for Dr. Jerome P. Webster’s book 
on the life and activities of Gaspare Tagliacozzi, the professor of medicine at 
Bologna whose work on plastic surgery (Venice, 1597) was the earliest of impor- 
tance published on that subject. (See /talica for March, p. 25.) 

Miss Adeline Pardini, last year a student majoring in the Department of 
Italian, University of California, Berkeley, has been awarded the Institute of Inter- 
national Education Traveling Fellowship to Italy for the coming year, which she 
will spend studying in Florence. 

The generous 1932-33 grant for continuing and expanding the Glossary of 
Mediaeval Terms of Business, on which Dr. Florence Edler has now been working 
for two years under the direction of professor N. S. B. Gras of Harvard University, 
made possible the enlistment of Professor E. H. Byrne of Barnard College, who with 
Professor R. L. Reynolds of the University of Wisconsin will study mediaeval Latin 
terms as recorded in Genoese documents, and of Dr. Armando Sapori of the R. 
Archivio di Stato at Florence and Mr. Robert Brun of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris, who will undertake the study of manuscript material at their disposal. 

The International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation is undertaking the 
quarterly publication of an Index Translationum. ‘The first number will list trans- 
lations published from January 1, 1932, on, in France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States; to which other countries will be added if this 
initial experiment recommends such expansion. Specimen copies may be had by 
addressing the Institute, at 2, Rue de Montpensier, Paris. 

Hoepli, of Milan, has begun the publication of a great series of volumes entitled 
Tesori delle biblioteche d'Italia. Vol 1, Emilia e Romagna, is edited by Domenico 
Fava. Superintendent of the Libraries of Emilia. 

Luigi De Gregori’s article, ‘La Biblioteca Nazionale,” in the Nuova Antologia 
for July, presents another of his stirring pleas for a general library worthy of modern 
Rome. Professor De Gregori has been since 1925 Director of the Biblioteca Casa- 
natense at Rome. 

Some of the poems from Lionello Fiumi’s recent volume Sopravvivenze have 
been translated into the language of the Hovas, the leading native tribe of Mada- 
gascar. This is believed to mark the first case of the translation of works of an 
Italian poet into that tongue. 

Again the international prize for Latin poetry has been won by an Italian: 
in June the Hoeuff Foundation of Amsterdam conferred this honor upon Lodovico 
Niccolini, professor of classics in the Liceo-ginnasio Giovanni Prati of Trento, for 
his poem Ruris desiderium—of Vergilian inspiration. 

Professor Ezio Levi has kindly sent us a reprint of his “Commemorazione di 
Pio Rajna,” which he read in January of last year before the Accademia Ponta- 
niana, and which was published in Vol. LXI of the Atti of the Academy. 

We are indebted to Professor Michele Barbi for a copy of his magnificent new 
edition of Dante’s Vita Nuova, which forms Volume I of the Edizione Nazionale 
delle opere di Dante. 

The Giornale storico della letteratura italiana for March had as its leading 
article: “Per il testo critico del De vulgari eloquentia,” by Aristide Marigo. 

The new monthly periodical, Tempo Nostro (published at Pescara), had in its 
June number an interesting illustrated article by Gerardo Rasetti on the anonymous 
XIII century fresco preserved in the church of Santa Maria in Piano, at Loreto 
Aprutino, which pictures the Other World as described in the famous Vision of 
Alberic. 

Pirandello’s lyric tragedy, 7 Giganti della montagna, promised for this autumn, 
will be the last of his “myths,” begun with La nuova colonia and continued with 
Lazzaro, which depict the struggle between a spiritual and a material world. 

In his speech at Bologna, in April, commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Carducci’s death, H. E. Luigi Federzoni referred to the poet as “l’annunciatore 
ed il propagatore di una Italia degna di Roma.” 

Among literary prizes for the year are: the “Premio Mediterraneo” to Mar- 
cello Gallian, for his novel Pugilatore di paese; the “Premio Martini” to Vitaliano 
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Brancati, for his drama Piave; the “Premio del Gondoliere” to Giuseppe Ungaretti, 
for his poetical works; “Premio Venezia” to the Venetian poet Diego Valeri; “Antico 
fattore” prize for poetry to Salvatore Quasimodo, for his lyric Odore di eucaliptus. 

The “Premio Salvatore Besso,” of 6,000 lire, for the best Dante publications 
of the last five years, was divided between Professors Luigi Pietrobono and Giu- 
seppe Vandelli. 

The new annual prize “Giglio uno e due” (Ristorante Giglio, Milan) of 5,000 
lire for ‘the most interesting literary work appearing in book form, for the first 
time, between September 15, 1931, and September 15, 1932,’ will be awarded No- 
vember 15 of this year. 

With the issue of July 24, Corrado Pavolini assumed the Head Editorship of 
L’Italia Letteraria, upon the resignation of G. B. Angioletti, with whom he had 
been associated on the editorial board during the past year. 

Professor Mario Casella’s 10-page article, “Il ritorno di Marco Polo,” in the 
June Pégaso, is really a—very favorable—review of L. F. Benedetto’s new edition 
of Marco Polo (Milano-Roma, Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1932; pp. xxiv, 56; 
L.40). 

The Persian Government has asked for a number of teachers of Italian, for 
courses in Italian language and literature which are being instituted at Teheran. 
Three hundred advance registrations for the courses had already been received in 
July. 

Arturo Calza wrote, in the June /talia che scrive, suggesting that the Italian 
Academy should publish an authoritative /talian Grammar. 

In the June issue of La Lettura were published Tre lettere inedite of Giosué 
Carducci. 

Professor Nicola Zingarelli, of the University of Milan, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his laurea (June 29), read before the Reale Istituto Lom- 
bardo di Scienze e Lettere a paper entitled: La composizione del Morgante di Luigi 
Pulci (published Milan, Hoepli, 1932). 

The Societa Editrice di “Novissima,” of Rome, has published a limited de luxe 
edition (1100 copies) of two hundred Lettere di Arrigo Boito, the composer and 
poet, whose one opera, Mefistofele (1868) made him famous. The editor is Raf- 
faello De Rensis, music critic, now on the staff of the Giornale d'Italia. 

Olschki, of Florence, announces the publication of: N. Evola, Bibliografia Dan- 
tesca (1920-1930), 1932; pp. 260; L. 100. 

Senator Pietro Fedele is general editor of a new 10-volume Grande Dizionario 
Enciclopedico being brought out by U.T-.E.T. 

Comm. H. Nelson Gay, of Rome, founder of the American Library at Rome, 
died August 13 at Monte Carlo, of double pneumonia, at the age of sixty-two. 
Mr. Gay was A.B. of Amherst, 1891, and A.M., Harvard, 1896, and fellow of 
Harvard, 1900-03. From the Italian Government he held the decorations of 
Commendatore both of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, and of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. He was regarded as the greatest American historian of the 
Risorgimento; the purchase by Harvard of his magnificent collection of books on 
that subject was recorded by /talica (June 1931, p. 55). 


A WORD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Despite repeated notices, many members are still in arrears for 
dues—some for more than one year. Needless to say, we all feel 
the pinch of the present economic distress, but let us not forget the 
A.A.T.I. in our budget revisions. More than ever before, the con- 
tinued loyal support, moral and financial, of the entire membership 
is essential to our best interests. Bis dat qui cito dat. 


CamiL_o P. Merino 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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REVIEWS 


Davinsoun, Ropertro. Firenze ai tempi di Dante. Traduzione di 
Eugenio Dupré Theseider. Firenze, Bemporad (1929). Pp. 712. 
Lire 65. 

What an array of historians Florence has had, from the Villani 
chroniclers, through Nardi, Varchi, etc., to our contemporaries, Pa- 
squale Villari and Roberto Davidsohn. And the greatest of them all, 
from the point of view of the scientific, strictly documentary his- 
torian, is Davidsohn. 

Many years ago this German fell in love with Florence, settled 
in that city and began to study its inexhaustible archives. Out of 
these researches came his Forschungen zur Aelteren Geschichte von 
Florenz (4 vols., Berlin, 1896-1908). With these studies as a basis, 
he devoted many years to his monumental Geschichte von Floren: 
(4 vols., Berlin, 1896-1912), of which Vol. I appeared in Italian 
in Florence (2 vols., 1907-1909). Toward the end of the second 
volume Dr. Davidsohn indulged in a short survey of the customs of 
Florence and a description of the city in Dante’s times. The volume 
we are now reviewing seems to be a detailed, immensely detailed, ex- 
pansion of that survey. The translation, done by a fine scholar 
(known especially as one who is working on the critical edition of 
the letters of Saint Catherine of Siena), reads very well indeed. 

We do not see how any Dante scholar could fail to read this 
book, or, reading it, could fail to find it fascinating. It contains an 
enormous quantity of enlightening facts both on public and private 
life in the Dantesque decades, even the smallest facts being corrob- 
orated by documents in the Florentine archives, in all the Reskeere 
of the time and, apparently, in all scholarly works even remotely re- 
lated to the subject. Nor is this history, on the whole, too factual, 
if we may so express that lack of narrative continuity which is 
the defect sometimes to be found in some of the most scientifically 
constructed histories. 

Of course the very fact that every little item of information is 
based on recorded chronicles may raise, in the reader, such a ques- 
tion as this: Do chronicles tell the whole story? Do our newspapers, 
similarly, filled as they are with politics, scandals, crimes, etc., ever 
give a complete picture of that life which, let us say, ninety percent 
of us are living quietly, with a modicum of home virtues and with a 
horror of publicity? 

This question presents itself most eloquently in the first two and 
very long chapters which treat of the corruption of the clergy. 
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Through the mass of sometimes thrilling, sometimes monotonous 
episodes, all giving innumerable cases of corrupt priests, monks, 
bishops and popes, we wonder if, in Dante’s times, there was one 
single member of the clergy who was, if not Christ-like, at least de- 
cently respectable. And we find ourselves noting that the virtuous, 
alas, remained, as usual, unrecorded in the archives and hence too 
often undiscovered by the historian. 

But this is merely a minor impression. The most interesting 
chapters to this reviewer are those which deal not with a particular 
class of people in Dante’s society, but with the city itself, its appear- 
ance, its architecture, its art, its customs, in the streets and in the 
houses, the costumes and speech of the people, in palaces and market 
places, births, marriages, funerals, sanitation, food and a hundred 
other details, the description of which makes us actually live in 
Dante’s Florence and share the ways of Dante’s people. Thus we 
acquire a clearer distinction between ways that are human of all 
centuries, and ways that change with time and fashions; thus we 
establish, through Dr. Davidsohn’s book, a new and richer link with 
the milieu whence sprang the stupendous personality of Dante. 

Again we say: no serious student of Dante can possibly afford 
not to peruse this volume with the utmost care, nor, in perusing it, 
can fail to gather from it such a harvest of useful and delightful in- 
formation as to be ever richer for it and ever grateful to the extra- 
ordinary erudition of the author. 

ALTROcCHI 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Farina, Satvatore. IJ] signor Jo. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by William Oliver Farnsworth. New York, The 
Century Company, 1931. Pp. xxi, 173. 

We welcome most cordially into the family of Italian textbooks 
published in this country for class use Professor Farnsworth’s ex- 
cellent edition of Farina’s // signor Jo. Salvatore Farina had already 
been introduced to our Italian classes through the American edition 
of his whimsical tale, Fra le corde d’un contrabasso; and this edition 
of Il signor Jo, a most penetrating analysis of a character whose ego- 
tism blinds him to the real world about him and to his real self, will 
serve to extend further an acquaintance which, as I remember from 
experience, American students found delightful. For to Farina’s 
ability to be charmingly whimsical, discovered in Fra le corde d’un 
contrabasso, we find added a further quality which certainly must 
account for some of his great popularity while he lived: the ability 
to be humorous and to be delicately, though subtly, ironical. Mar- 
cantonio’s egotism is never revolting; it is always exceedingly enter- 
taining. The protagonist of the story is not a monster; he remains 
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always very human and very real—such a man as we might find 

any day among our acquaintances or even among our friends. Indeed, 

the reader may find a bit of ‘il signor [o’ in himself, and this, whether 

flattering or derogatory, always makes good reading. The book 
ought to be popular, therefore, in the classroom. 

The edition has been prepared with such care that its faults 
are minor and fall mostly into the realm of “unavoidables.” Mis- 
prints, for instance, are few and are confined chiefly to the vocabu- 
lary. I have noted the following: p. 39, troppo parte; p. 169 (vo- 
cabulary) trattiva (for trattativa); p. 159 (vocab.) nuova (for nuo- 
vo, p. 43 of text); p.166 (vocab.) stecco (for stecca); p. 84, note 2 
should be attached to liceo and not metafisica; p. 126 (vocab.) cam- 
para. 
The bibliography presents a few discrepancies when compared 
with the bibliography given in Pellizzi (Le lettere italiane del nostro 
secolo; Milano, 1929). ‘These discrepancies are mostly in the matter 
of dates. Due amori appears in Pellizzi with the date 1869, while 
here we find 1868; // tesoro di Donnina is followed by the date 1874 
in Pellizzi, while here the date given is 1873; the dates for Mio figlio 
appear here as 1877-1881, while Pellizzi offers the dates 1879-1892. 
The differences are not of great consequence, and I suspect, although 
I have not investigated the matter, that the dates given in this edi- 
tion are more reliable, because more recent, and because the whole 
bibliography is more complete than Pellizzi’s. In his list of refer- 
ences to Farina, Professor Farnsworth has made only one omission: 
Russo, / narratori Guide I C S_ pp. 47-48. 

The attempt to present complete notes has led to excessive and, 
in my opinion, unnecessary explanations. Note no. 21 (chap. II) 
to piazze (p. 22) spoils the humor of the passage and so does note 
no. 5 (chap. IV) to Eva (p. 41). Note 33 (chap. II) to mancava 
(p. 27) dulls the sparkle of the passage, misses the point completely 
and destroys the laugh (or smile) to which the reader is entitled. I 
consider, too, such a note as the one on Napoli (no. 8 of ch. VIII) 
superfluous. There is a bit of inconsistency, also, in the fact that 
caffé Bifi (p. 53) is not explained when every other proper name is 
so minutely treated even to the point of giving the height, length, 
and breadth of a structure, like a good Baedeker or an uninspired 
cicerone, 

Since the notes aim at completeness, and since some minor gram- 
matical points are carefully explained when they occur, it is to be 
regretted that the editor took not a single one of the many oppor- 
tunities for a note on the use of the subjunctive. Such occurrences 
of the subjunctive as che mi avesse inchiodato (p. 7), se un giorno 
solo annunziassi (p. 8), una lampada da notte, che scenda (p. 48), 
to mention only a few, are too excellent opportunities to allow to 
slip by unnoticed. Perhaps the editor did not want to penetrate too 
far into the teacher’s province. Such grammatical anomalies as rac- 
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comandandomi di non mi lasciar abbattere dal dolore, di non mi 
ammalare (p. 13); non si ricordando (p. 73); t’affretta a guarire e 
vattene (p. 101) should be explained by the teacher, since the editor 
has overlooked them. 

Idioms, phrases, etc., are lucidly explained. ‘There are a few 
more that should be included merely for the sake of completeness: 
ve lo faro toccare con mano (p. 4); tanto pit (p. 46); senza parere 
(p. 55); in quattro (p. 85). 

One might note, too, a few inaccurate translations, although in 
this field one cannot be dogmatic since it is so controversial. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc tells us (what we already knew) that good translation 
is an art and a difficult one, though subsidiary and derivative. Exact 
equivalents are always elusive. I should render impiccio (p. 13) 
by “inconvenience, annoyance” rather than “perplexity”; sbadata- 
mente (p. 15) by “heedlessly” rather than “listlessly”; i quesito 
della felicita (p. 39) by “search” or “quest of happiness” rather than 
“query”; inserzioni (p. 41) by “advertisements” rather than “inser- 
tions”; acciacchi (p. 59) by “infirmities” rather than “illness”; sper- 
giuro (p. 59) by “perjury” rather than “perjurer”; scritturato (p.26) 
by “booked” rather than “engaged.” 

It is always a matter of regret that the exigencies of space and 
expense make it impossible in American textbooks to include any 
etymologies in the vocabulary. What amusing excursions into ex- 
citing labyrinths are thereby excluded! ‘“Point-blank” is a colorful 
and accurate rendering of ad bruciapelo but what different imagery 
each expression invokes. Scucito, on the other hand, is made quite 
colorless by “disconnected.” Such difficulties, however, belong to the 
realm of all translation. 

These defects and inaccuracies which I have had to point out 
are minor and do not detract from the general excellence of the 
edition and the care with which it has been prepared. The vocabu- 
lary carefully marks the accentuation of the Italian words, although 
open and close vowels are not always indicated. The introduction 
is complete, concise, and clear. The short biography of Farina and 
the compact appraisal of his works ought to stimulate students to 
further acquaintance with the author. All teachers of Italian must 
be grateful to Professor Farnsworth for helping to make better 
known one of the more modern Italian authors. If the teaching of 
Italian is to be alive, teachers will have to learn that they can more 
easily lead American students to Dante and the great names of 
Italian literature through the more recent writers. And Farina’s 
easy style, his human interest, his clarity of form, his gentle humor, 
and his delicate irony appeal to many. 

AnGELINE H. Locrasso 


Bryn Mawr College 
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La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana. Bollettino Bibliografico. Edita da 
The Italian Literary Guide Service, T. W. Huntington, Diret- 
tore, Anacapri. Pubblicata da Libreria Liberma, Roma. Prezzo 
di abbonamento: per I’Italia, 40 lire; per l’estero, 60 lire. 


This monthly bulletin began its existence in January, 1932. It 
lists in one progressive alphabetical order names of authors, titles 
and subjects of new Italian books. In every third month the items 
listed in all preceding issues of the current year are repeated in cu- 
mulative manner, all in one alphabetical arrangement. Thus, each 
December number is to contain a complete alphabetical list of au- 
thors, titles and subjects for the whole year. Publication is to be 
monthly except in August. 

The reviewer has before him the numbers through April. The 
February and March numbers, printed under one cover, contain the 
cumulative list for the first quarter of the year. A copious list of 
abbreviations of sets and collections is serviceable. The bulletin is 
thoroughly Italian, the April number having apparently abandoned 
even the slight concessions of the earlier numbers in printing English 
translations of a few announcements and directions. It is more dig- 
nified to have an entirely Italian guide. 

Mr. Huntington and The Italian Literary Guide Service are to 
be congratulated for having brought out a very handy reference bib- 
liography. As the announcement says, the cumulative listing enables 
users to dispense with previous issues for the year as each quarterly 
number appears. Obviously this bibliographical bulletin does not 
take the place of the journals with reviews and discussions. How- 
ever, it supplements them ably. Particularly useful are the cumula- 
tive feature and the single alphabetical arrangement for all categories. 

_Joun Van Horne 


University of Illinois 


Love Rimes of Petrarch. Translated by Morris Bishop. Ithaca 
(New York), Dragon Press, 1932. Pp. 62 (unnumbered). 


Che il Petrarca sia insidioso a tradurre, é una di quelle trite 
verita di cui ci si comincid ad accorgere di buon’ ora ai tempi dello 
stesso Petrarca, che aveva speso sulle nugellae suae vulgares lestre- 
mo di sua possa, tutto il suo magistero di limatore sédulo e assetato 
di impeccabilita pericolosamente definitive. (Egli afferma, in can- 
dore, che nelle poesie in volgare ha raggiunto il vertice massimo della 
perfezione di cui é capace.) Pit tardi, Muratori dubita che la poesia 
petrarchesca possa imporsi oltremonti: e Villemain dichiara che non 
si puo spaesare il Petrarca senza distruggerlo. Eppure la storia 
della irradiazione petrarchesca all’ estero si identifica con la storia 
delle versioni che se ne fecero nel corso dei tempi, se per poco si vo- 
glia ‘allargare l’ambito del termine “versione” sino a comprendere 
anche le imitazioni p o meno smaccate o dirette, di lunga mano o 
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appena dissimulate, plagi flagranti o velate reminiscenze. In Inghil- 
terra, la coscienza della sua intraducibilita teorica non ha stornato 
alcun poeta (da Lord Berners fino a Leigh Hunt) dal tentativo di 
riprodurre in cantanti sillabe angliche quella rethoryke sweete che 
enlumined al Itaille of poetrye, secondo il detto delizioso di Chaucer. 

I] notorio problema della traduzione prosodica si complica, nel 
caso Petrarca, di fattori specifici, attinenti, da un lato, al problema 
generale delle forme, dall’ altro, a propensita pil o meno spiccate e 
favorevoli di idiomi diversi dall’ italiano a flettersi entro le forme 
preziosistiche del gioco dialettico di cui, spesso, la poesia petrarchesca 
si compiace, da vera figlia del secolo che prediligeva le simbologie 
ideografiche e i subitanei spostamenti di piano interpretativo. In 
piane parole, e nel caso dato: si dibatteva, in epoche letterarie, in 
cui la poesia del Petrarca era ancora imperiosamente viva ed ope- 
rante nelle sue maniere d’essere e specie nelle sue maniere espressive, 
se, a rendere in altro idioma il sonetto petrarchesco, si dovesse, ad 
esempio, nel caso d’una traduzione prosodica francese, preferir al 
decasillabo l’alessandrino: se, nel caso d’una traduzione prosodica 
in inglese, si dovesse preferir allo schema del sonetto italiano, quello 
del sonetto elisabettiano, col dittico finale a rime baciate, ecc. 

FE’ evidente che il problema generale delle forme assumeva in 
tempi andati importanza pil risentita che non al di d’oggi, come 
quello che postulava gia ammessa la possibilita della traduzione e la 
sua giustificazione estetica; se pure a cotale giustificazione si oppo- 
nesse una ancora malferma concezione della indissolubilita di con- 
tenuto e forma: concezione che, una volta rassodatasi nelle sue basi 
critiche, doveva necessariamente scalzare e distruggere il mito della 
traduzione come creatrice di valori estetici rispecchianti e riprodu- 
centi un originale superiormente reso, non cioé da esso scissi, eman- 
cipati, autarchici, di propria vita viventi. L’impossibilita della tra- 
duzione come tale, cicé (etimologicamente) come trasporto, tra- 
piantamento, rimozione da un idioma all’altro, é bensi riconosciuta da 
Dante, quando egli parla del legame musaico, della dolcezza ed ar- 
monia infrante nella versione, (si ricordi il passo famoso del Con- 
vivio): ma in Dante, e in quanti mai teorici d’estetica git gill fino 
ai di recenti, salta agli occhi una accentuata insistenza sull’ armonia 
puramente verbale, sui nessi della forma disciolti, non—e qui sta il 
caratteristico—il riconoscimento della impossibilita, della estetica il- 
legittimita, pel traduttore, di operar la scissura tra contenuto e for- 
ma. Pur ammettendo la sciagura della perdita delle armonie mu- 
saiche, si credeva che fosse possibile serbar integra la struttura con- 
cettuale di esse armonie: cid, come é chiaro, lascia in piedi il vecchio 
nominalismo delle diadi, caro alle scuole, che la speculazione crociana 
ha felicemente eliminato dalla considerazione critica. Era quindi 
ancora possibile, consule Planco, disputare, come fa il Foulke: Some 
love songs of Petrarch (Oxford University Press, 1915), pg. 10, se, 
traducendo Petrarca in inglese, fosse opportuno servirsi di certi o 
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certi schemi; trar motivo d’orgoglio da talune réussites nel campo del 
madrigale o della sestina; sottolineare il fatto della spinosa resa 
prosodica col ripetere che la traduzione del Petrarca é complicata 
dalla esistenza delle cosiddette rime equivoche; ecc. Tali questioni, 
di capitale importanza per i traduttori del passato, si allontanano in 
un piano di mero pragmatismo opportunista e facoltativo, se si am- 
mette, una volta per tutte, l’impossibilita di giustificar esteticamente 
la traduzione come mera trasposizione, come operazione logistica: 

come trapianto, da un idioma all’ altro; con dovere e ufficio specifico 
di serbare nel trasporto i valori estetici (metro, immagine, peso silla- 
bico, tono, colore, calembours, gherminelle del mutamento di senso) 
dell’ originale. 

La maniera di tradurre traspositiva—operazione di logistica vo- 
caboliera—s’identifica col letteralismo impuntato e intransigente; é 
ossessionata di ultralegittimismo; il suo arsenale ci é noto: feudale 
vassallaggio al testo, puntiglio di arcaismi paralleli, souci de la cou- 
leur historique, coltivazione della patina stilistica—flagrante contro- 
senso: la ricerca della patina stilistica, che dev’esser sempre tenuta 
in sott’ordine, eccita l’egoismo del traduttore e ne vellica i fallibili 
istinti. La maniera parafrastica, che le si contrappone, e che consi- 
dera il testo da tradurre soltanto come un trampolino, un/’asse elasti- 
ca che le consenta di lavorare in proprio, di balzare e librarsi in etra 
nuovo, d’amplificare, sviluppare, intensificare, attualizzare in pie- 
nezza d’arbitrii molteplice, pretende troppo spesso di attribuirsi il 
detto di Novalis, che con lieve modifica suonerebbe cosi: iibersetzen 
ist vivifizieren. Per vero dire, tuttavia, la sua salvazione non sta che 
nella superlativa esagerazione del suo metodo; nel suo inebbriato 
sconfinare dai domini della traduzione. Allora la parafrasi diventa, 
a seconda del grado di concretezza secessionista raggiunto, sia plagio 
ignominioso, sia poesia indipendente e superatrice, pienamente, in 
sé stessa e per sé stessa, valevole. 

Ma il male sta nel mezzo, nel culto dell’eclettismo illuminato, 
del sincretismo epicureo e transigente, non abbastanza individuale 
per buttar a mare le ultime attaches, non abbastanza audace per ac- 
cettar il dono pericoloso della solitudine. Queste versioni petrar- 
chesche del Bishop non sono il ricalco pedissequo e industre, o la 
parafrasi folta di interventi e divergenze; non idoleggiano il raffermo 
rettoricume e il linfatismo impallidito della eglogale schiera dei Mac 
Gregor, Wollaston, Wrangham, Langhorne, Morehead, Dacre, ecc.: 
ne gli slanci eterodossi, rivoluzionari e costruttivi, della Agnes To- 
bin, che, anni fa, con le sue versioni: On the death of Madonna 
Laura (London, 1906), intraprese a modernizzare il Petrarca su una 
base di preraffaellismo depurato, partendo cioé dalle elaborazioni sti- 
listiche ed immaginiste di Rossetti (quello della House of Life) ri- 
facendosi quindi ad un arcaismo fantastico e smaterializzato. 

Per esempio, lo stesso sonetto, In morte di madonna Laura, 
nella traduzione di Lady Dacre non va oltre la trasposizione, mentre 
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in quella di Agnes Tobin é una parafrasi: nella prima, dissonanze 
disorganizzate dalla mancanza di sentimento per la profonda anda- 
tura e la concettuale melodia del testo, e l’insistenza esclamativa e 
larmoyante, propria del periodo cui appartiene la traduttrice; mentre 
nella versione della Tobin é riprodotto in intensa identificazione, tre- 
pidante di lievita impulsive, e irradiante in squisite aggiunte e diver- 
genze, il sapore, la “quiddita,” il timbro della inspirazione petrar- 
chesca. La versione del Bishop @ un che di intermedio tra i 
due tipi, traspositivo e parafrastico: tramezzante tra una studiosa 
precisione ed aderenza al testo, e il preterintenzionale accenno a men 
coagulati spazi; l’onesta del traduttore, corroborata dal suo istintivo 
Ossequio ai dettami della ‘“‘koiné” poetica del primo e medio otto- 
cento, gli preclude ogni interpretazione “ricreativa.” Questa, dopo 
tutto, é la sola che interessi noi, come moderni e come critici; che ci 
permetta di risentire e rigustare frescamente Petrarca in altro idioma. 
Cosi, le versioni della Tobin, violentemente parafrastiche, riescono 
in fondo le pit fedeli: e il paradosso, retto dal gusto, finisce coll’in- 
serirsi e risolversi nella pit’ perfetta trasmutazione dell’archetipo 
testuale. 
GIAnTuRCO 
College of the City of New York 


IN MEMORIAM 


PAGET TOYNBEE 
1855-1932 


ANTE scholarship has suffered an immense loss in the death 

of Paget Toynbee on May 15, 1932. Born at Wimbledon on 
January 20, 1855, and educated at Oxford, he was an honorary fel- 
low of Balliol College, and a member of numerous learned societies, 
including the British Academy, the Accademia della Crusca, the Isti- 
tuto Lombardo, the Dante Society (of Cambridge, Mass.). His 
earliest publications were in the field of Old French; and he also, with 
his wife, published extensively on Horace Walpole and his contem- 
poraries; but the larger part of his activity was devoted to the study 
of Dante, and everyone is aware of the value and the extent of his 
researches in this field. For the first edition of Dr. Moore’s Oxford 
Dante (1894) he compiled the index, which in 1898 became his in- 
valuable Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in the 
Works of Dante; this was afterwards published in abridged and re- 
vised form as Concise Dictionary, etc., 1914. After Dr. Moore’s 
death he edited the fourth edition of the Oxford Dante (1924). His 
Life of Dante (1900) went through four editions and was translated 
into Italian. In 1909 he brought out in two large volumes his Dante 
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in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary; in 1920 he edited the 
Letters of Dante, text and translation. To journals and memorial 
volumes he was a constant contributor, and many of the articles have 
been collected in the volumes Dante Studies and Researches (1902) 
and Dante Studies (1921). These are only the most conspicuous of 
his writings, which are distinguished not only for their amount, but 
for soundness of erudition, breadth of view, and usefulness to stu- 
dents and investigators. For some years Paget Toynbee had lived 
in semi-retirement at his home in Burnham, Bucks, in constant activ- 
ity to the last in the fields in which he was interested. He was re- 
garded as an authority not only in England and America, but in 


Italy. 
K. McK. 


VINCENZO CRESCINI 
(1857-1932) 


With the death of Vincenzo Crescini on June 2 Italian scholar- 
ship lost one of its greatest figures, a man who had pioneered in the 
fields of Provencal, Catalan, and Romance Philology and who had 
lived to see the fulfilment of his dreams: intensive scientific interest 
being centered upon the subjects so dear to him. Nor at any time 
did he relinquish his eminent position as leader in research. His 
memory is to be cherished by many thousands of his former students 
and followers. 

Born in Padua August 10, 1857, he was named Professor of 
Classical and Romance Philology at Genoa in 1882 and the following 
year he was transferred back to Padua where he has occupied va- 
rious chairs, including the presidency of the Faculty of Letters (1899- 
1902). He was an assiduous contributor to academic and scholarly 
journals and the real importance of his work is not to be judged 
solely from his printed volumes of which there are several, the best 
known being: Contributo agli studi sul Boccaccio, Turin, 1887; // 
cantare di Fiorio e Biancifiore, Bologna, 1889-99; Per gli studi ro- 
manzi, Padua, 1892; Manuale per l’'avviamento agli studi provenzali, 
3rd ed., Milan, 1926. Professor Crescini was a Senator, a member 
of the Accademia dei Lincei and past president of the [stituto Veneto. 
He will long be remembered as one of the foremost men in his field. 


H. H. V. 
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